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NOW’S presents. . . THE NEWS SECTION 

THE TIME 


trio, recorded live at the QEH 
Radio 3, 10pm, March 23rd. 



toJ" TONIGHT 


BELFAST Errigle Inn (0232 
332 925): Billy Skinner's 
Double Jazz Qt (22); Queen’s 
University (0232 322 925): 
John Harle Band (18). 
BIRMINGHAM Grand Hotel 
(021 454 7020): Stan Tracey 
Octet; MAC (021 440 4221): 

Symphony Hall (021 236 
2392): Chick Corea Elektric 
Band (22), Danish Radio Big 
Band (28); The Bear (021 420 
2563): Tony Kinsey Quartet 
(9); Town Hall (021236 
2392): Jan Garbarek Group 
(Feb 29); Dizzy Gillespie (18). 
BRACKNELL South Hill 
Park (0344 484 123): 
BRADFORD Sr George’s 
Hall (0274 752 000): Jan 
Garbarek Group (4). 
BRIGHTON Jazz Club (0273 
606 460): Dave O’Higgins Qt 
(13). 

BRISTOL Victoria Booms 
(0272 299 008): Jan Garbarek 
Group (6); The Albert (0272 
661 968): Jonathan Gee Trio 
(8). 




Exchange (0223 357 851): 
Jan Garbarek Group (5); Chick 
Corea Elektrik Band (25) The 
Junction (do 0223 62550): 

(6); Carol Grimes (13); Stan 
Tracey Octet (14); Don Weller 
Quartet (20); Frank Williams 

CARDIFF St David’s Hall 
(0222 371 236): Chick Corea 

(0222 340 591): Theo Travis 
(28). 

COLCHESTER Arts Centre 
(0206 577 301): Jonathan Gee 
(12); Harry Beckett (26); 
Hornweb (31). 

COVENTRY Arts Centre 
(0203 524 524): John Harle 


DARLINGTON Totnes 
Charlie Hearnshaw Qt (20). 
DERRY Britannia Hall (0232 
260 516): Billy Skinner’s 
Double Jazz Qt (2). 
EDINBURGH Queen’s Hall 
(031 6682019): Carol Kidd 
(6); John Harle Band (13); 
Julian Joseph (15) Usher Hall 

Group (3); Dizzy Gillespie 
(19). 

ENNISKILLEN Ardhowen 

Theatre (0232 325 440): Billy 
Skinner’s Double Jazz Qt (5). 
GATESHEAD Caedmon Hall 



GLASGOW Royal Concert 
Hall (041 227 5511): Chick 
Corea Elektric Band (26). 


HIGH WYCOMBE Spring 
464 800): Stan Tracey Octet 

LEEDS Irish Centre (0532 
608 301): Billy Jenkins & 
Pinski Zoo (4); Allan 
Holdsworth (26). West 
Yorkshire Playhouse (0532 
442 111): John Harle Band 

LEICESTER Phoenix Arts 
Centre (0533 554854): Billy 
Jenkins & The Voice of God 
Collective (7). 

LINCOLN The Lawn (0522 
529 828): Stan Tracey Octet 
(7). 

LIVERPOOL Bluecoat Arts 
Centre (051 709 5297): Stan 

MANCHESTER Apollo 

Theatre (061 236 9922): 
Chick Corea Elektric Band 
(27); Free Trade Hall (061 
236 7110): Jan Garbarek 

(20); ? RNCM(061 273 4504): 
John Harle Band (17); Band 
On The Wall (061 832 6625): 
Stan Tracey Octet (5). 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
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NORWICH Art’s Centre 
(0603 660 332): Stan Tracey 

NOTTINGHAM 

Powerhouse (0602 486 534): 
Jan Kopinski/Steve Iliffe Duo. 
READING Rising Sun 

Coxhill/Pat Thomas (4). 
SHEFFIELD Untitled Gallery 
(0742 667 180): Hornweb (8). 
SOUTHAMPTON 
University (0703 593 741): 
Carol Grimes/Ian Shaw (17); 
Turner Sims Hall (0703 593 
672): Clark Tracey (1); Phil 

John Harle Band (21). 
SWINDON Link Centre 
(0793 611 181): Free Jazz Qt 

WARWICK University Mike 
& Kate Westbrook/Chris 
Biscoe (12). The Wherehouse 
(0332 381 169): Pinski Zoo 
(7). 

WINDSOR Arts Centre 
(0753 859 336): Martin Taylor 
(28). 

YORK Arts Centre (0904 627 
129): Stan Tracey Octet (10). 


around LONDON 

BARBICAN EC2 (071 638 
8891): Foyer - Eddie Parker 
(14); Stan Tracey Octet (15). 
BARNET OLD BULL ARTS 
CENTRE (081 449 0048): 

Evan Parker Trio (1); Spirit 
Level (15); David Jean Baptiste 
Qnt (29). 

BLACKHEATH CONCERT 
HALL SE3 (081 463 0100): 
Jason Rebello (26). 
BLOOMSBURY THEATRE 

WC1 (071 379 4444): John 
Harle Band (22); European 
Jazz Quintet (24); Andy 
Sheppard & Steve Lodder (25); 
Stan Tracey Octet (24); Nana 
Vasconcelos (26); Keith 
Tippett (27); Allan 
Holdsworth (27); Emjiem (28); 
Tony Remy, Sylvan 
Richardson, Orphy Robinson 
(28). 


BLOW THE FUSE, Kings 

Head Nl: (do 071 254 8935): 
Laka Daisical (8). 

CANARY WHARF El (do 

081 679 9303): Courtney Pine 
(12); Danny Thompson (19); 
John Scofield (24); Django 
Bates (April 2). 

JACKSONS LANE N6(081 
341 4421): Tundejegede Qnt 

JAZZ CAFE NW1 (071 284 
4358): Judith Owen Band (1); 


(2); Jocelyn Brown (3/4); Steve 
Williamson’s Funk Project (5/ 
6); Ronny Jordan (8); Pharaoh 
Sanders (10/15); Randy 
Weston Qnt (17-19); Jason 
Rebello Band (20/21); Sarah 


Jane Morris (22); Keziah Jones 
@‘Something Else’ (23); 
Ahmad Jamal Trio (24); Roy 
Haynes Qt (27/28); 


JAZZ RUMOURS, N16 (081 
254 6198): Jon Lloyd Trio (6); 
Paul Rogers Qt (13); Howard 
Riley Trio (20); Elton Dean Qt 
(27). 

THE ORANGE (07/ 371 
4317): Joe Hubbard (Feb 29). 

PIZZA EXPRESS, W1 (0971 


POLAR BEAR CLUB, SW8 

(0716391971): Maggie 
Nicols/Lindsay Cooper (7); 

RED ROSE CLUB, N7(071 
263 7265): John Law (15). 
SHAKEDOWN CLUB, WC2 

(do 081 853 4766): Billy 
Jenkins, Steve Noble, Roberto 
Bellatella (11). 

THE SOUTH BANK 
COMPLEX (071 928 8800): 
Jan Garbarek Group (2); Dizzy 
Gillespie (17); Chick Corea 
Electrik Band (23); John Harle 
(28). 

TENOR CLEF, Nl (071 729 
2476): Tal Farlow (1-5). 


NOW’S presents . 

THE TIME 


UNIVERSAL 
CONGRESS OF: 
bar-room guitar-chaos 


by Ben Watson 
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THE TIME 



NOW’S presents . . . DUDLEY MOORE:pianist 

THE TIME 
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Silk Cut City 



JAN GARBAREK 

& Eberhard Weber (bass) Rainer Bruninghaus (keyboards) & Marilyn Mazur (percussion) 

sat29Feb BIRMINGHAM The Town Hall 0212362392 
Sun 1 March MANCHESTER Free Trade Hall 0612367110 
Mon 2 March LONDON Royal Festival Hall 0719288800 
Tues 3 March EDINBURGH Usher Hall 0312281155 
Wed 4 March BRADFORD St George's Hall 0274752000 
Thurs 5 March CAMBRIDGE The Corn Exchange 0223357851 
Fri 6 March BRISTOL Victoria Rooms 0272299008 

DIZZY GILLESPIE 

CELEBRATES HIS DIAMOND JUBILEE WITH THE BEBOP BAND: 

Freddie Hubbard, Claudio Roditi, Wallace Roney, James Moody, Slide Hampton, 

Kenny Barron, Bob Cranshaw, Charlie Persip 

Tues 17 March LONDON Royal Festival Hall 0719288800 
Wed 18 March BIRMINGHAM The Town Hall 0212362392 
Thurs 19 March EDINBURGH Usher Hall 031228 1155 
Fri20 March MANCHESTER Free Trade Hall 061236 7110 

ORNETTE COLEMAN 

& PRIME TIME 

sun26April BIRMINGHAM The Town Hall 0212362392 
Mon 27 April EDINBURGH Queen s Hall 0316682019 
Tues 28 April MANCHESTER Free Trade Hall 061236 7110 


KATIA LABEQUE AND 

JOHN MCLAUGHLIN TRIO 

with Trilok Gurtu and Dominique di Piazza 

Thurs 18 June LONDON Royal Festival Hall 0719288800 
Fri 19 June BIRMINGHAM The Town Hall 0212362392 
Sat 20 June EDINBURGH Usher Hall 0312281155 

Mon 22 June MANCHESTER Free Trade Hall 061236 7110 


CALL 0 3 1 5 5 7 4 4 4 6 FOR A FREE PROGRAMME 


NOW’S presents . . . Gretchen Langheld: Saxophonist 

THE TIME 
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There Are Times At Jack Daniel’s When 
You Can’t Do Anything But Sit 
And Wait. So That’s Exactly What We Do. 


You see, every drop of Jack Daniel’s is seeped for days 
through twelve-foot vats of finely packed charcoal. Called 
charcoal mellowing, this time-taking Tennessee process is the 
old, natural way of smoothing out whiskey... and there’s 
nothing a man can do to speed it along. 

After a sip of Jack Daniel’s, we believe, you’ll be glad 
the folks in our hollow are content to do nothing when that’s 
what’s called for. 

SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 













'A liberating, totally absorbing c 
Nicholas Kenyon The Observer 



The Protecting Veil 


MEGASTORES 






i the tradition 



Hopey Glass 
looks at the 
changes women 
have made in rock, and their 

Crazy 


“Now girls will be boys and boys will be girls, it's a mixed-up, 
muddled-up, shook-up world: except for Lola ” — The Kinks (1970) 
If you’re tracing a history of what women wanted, 
and thought they could get out of rock, you start with 
cover-versions: how The Runaways rewrote Lou Reed’s 
“Rock'n’Roll”; how Patti Smith rewrote Van Morrison’s 
“Gloria”; and how The Raincoats rewrote “Lola”. It’s only a 
start: it’s fun (but it’s also important). It’s a sharp step towards 
noticing that rock is nearly all about women and very much not 
very much — except at its weird recent amazon edges - by 

Staked claims and re-readings; bent bids of every kind for 
canonic significance: how The Slits dealt with Marvin Gaye’s 
“Heard It Through The Grapevine”; how Snatch occupied 
Leiber & Stoller’s “Shopping For Clothes”; how Lush took on 
Wire’s “Outdoor Miner”; how Siouxsie seized The Beatles’ 
“Helter Skelter”, Fanny their “Hey Bulldog", The Breeders 
their “Happiness Is A Warm Gun”, Throwing Muses their 
“Cry Baby Cry” and Suzi Quatro their “I Wanna Be Your 
Man” . . . 

And how Joan Jett — exemplary husky-raw one-woman 
metalgum history {herstovy) text-book - went for Iggy’s “I 
Wanna Be Your Dog” and Sly’s “Everyday People” and 
Richman’s “Roadrunner” (twice) and Rotten’s “Pretty Vacant” 
and Jimi’s “You Got Me Floatin’ ’’/“Up From The Skies” and 
Jimbo’s “Love Me Two Times” and AC/DC’s “Dirty Deeds 
Done Cheap” and Brian Wilson’s “Fun Fun Fun” and Chuck 
Berry’s “Tulane” and Dave Clark’s “Bits & Pieces” and ZZ 

She achieved what the others in the end only aim for, a 
reworking of “I Love Rock’n’Roll” so powerful that everyone 
can forget the original, and does: it’s hers now, forever (The 
Arrows are a footnote, if that). “A rocker first, a girl second,” 
wrote Jan Hoffman about her a while ago. “She’s been hanging 
in there so long that, almost without anyone noticing, she’s 
become a rock’n’roll constant.” 

This strategy is good because it says “we’re equal but 
different”; what’s not so good is it also says, “what we most 
want to do is what you just did”. 
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MT 

Barbara 

Saxophonist and bandleader 


“I like to know what I’m doing.” 

Barbara Thompson is thinking about what’s 
going through her mind. 

“I hear melodies, really. I’m singing the notes to myself. If I 
know things very well, I have to concentrate more. If you’re 
playing to three thousand people and there’s a camera on your 
fingers it can be quite tense, especially if all you’re doing is 
playing a theme. You never end up playing the notes that you 
think you were going to play, if you ran through something 
beforehand. I can hear what everyone else in the band is doing 
and I respond to that, but it’s like hearing a slow hum in a 
room - after a while you stop noticing it, it’s just there, and 
then suddenly something will happen that makes you notice it 


Barbara Thompson reflects on life at the top of British jazz. 

By Richard Cook. Her band, Paraphernalia, which she’s had for some 17 years, 

Photo by is about as meticulous as a jazz-orientated group can be. They 

_ ^ _ ... , soundcheck, religiously, before every gig. There are long 

Carlton McQuilkin. . , V. . ^ ... 

conferences about sound levels. Tiny points are pondered and 

“It pays off. We played at Warwick University in what’s a 
very echoey hall, designed for classical music, and we did 
everything really quietly, all slower numbers, and it worked a 

Paraphernalia is one of those bands which, while it’s been 
through many changes, has hardly changed at all. Thompson’s 

intensely focused solos in rigorous and detailed charts - has 

more dextrous essentials, and her alto tone has acquired a force 
and clarity that can cut through anything the electric ensemble 
can throw at her. She must be as distinctive a player as any 
working in Britjazz. 

“I’ve got more sparing. I don’t throw notes away, the way I 
once did. Things have got a bit more complicated, so I don’t 
just think of playing things melodically. There are some 
things to do with technique which I just take for granted now. 
I got my technique up to the concept, in a sense.” 


“I’m interested in what’s going on.” 


She began on the classical route, which eventually led 
to the RCM, but the most important thing that happened to 
her early on was her stint with the somewhat legendary Ivy 
Benson Orchestra. A history probably waits to be written on 
Ms Benson’s influence on female musicians in the UK. What 
was she like? 

“A real martinet. It was marvellous and horrific at the same 
time. I auditioned with her father, who lived in Chiswick, and 
I didn’t really play the sax, but I’d decided to take it up. I 
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If you're walking down the street with Vanessa 
Mackness she’ll stop you in your tracks to tell a story or make a 
point. She’s an old-style bohemian, an effect reinforced by her 
dramatically flamboyant clothes and scarves and hats. She 
knows my distaste for mysticism, but insists on metaphysical 
explanations for her art — delivered with such enthusiasm and 
provocative sense of import that it is nearly winning. She is 
also a brilliant gossip, parodying her friends and colleagues 
with such ludicrous energy that any malice evaporates. A sense 
of celebration surrounds her, a tomboy big-sister generosity - 
a willingness to participate. Perhaps it is this that makes even 
her most harrowing performances exhilarating. 

She is one of the most extraordinary singers you can hope to 
hear. Working in London since the early 80s she has developed 
a vocabulary astonishing in its variety, suppleness and daring - 
all the more so because she is a singer who doesn’t sing songs. 
Although she touches on fragments of melody and occasionally 
lets loose words, you need to approach her performance as you 
would that of an improvising saxophonist. Quite unconcerned 
about propriety or image, she pushes the voice to limits 
normally associated with madness, pain and ecstasy: but you’re 

landscape that has drive and logic. She has been taken to heart 
by London’s free improvisers and shines particularly in intense, 
rigorous, no-holds-barred duets: Derek Bailey, Barry Guy, 
Phil Wachsmann and John Butcher all benefit from regular 

There are precedents in jazz for what Mackness does - Ella 
Fitzgerald’s scats, the free-form exploration of Linda Sharrock 
with guitarist Sonny Sharrock at the end of the 60s, the 
collective howling engaged in by John Coltrane’s quartet when 
tension reached fever pitch (see Live in Seattle ), but the 
resonance of her singing is less jazz and blues than classical and 
folk. In this she differs from vocal improvisor Shelley Hirsch, 
whose willingness to engage in free interplay otherwise runs 
parallel. Many people have mentioned to Mackness that they 
hear Schonberg’s Pierrot Lunaire in her singing. 

Both Stravinsky’s Soldier’s Tale and Pierrot Lunaire cast long 
shadows over modern music. The former provides a model for 
integrating the rhythmic propulsion of jazz and rock with 
extended harmony and instrumental colour. Lunaire combined 
the destruction of tonality — in an agenda that still defies 
analysis - with Dada lunacy (“mad cabaret”), which actually 
gives a better idea of successful free improvisation than the 

did not arrive at her crazed cadences and doleful keenings by 
direct imitation - she prefers Indian classical music and 
Mongolian ethnic music to the Second Viennese School - but 
by involvement with a musical method that likewise questions 
certitudes of pitch and harmony and order. Because Mackness 
pushes at the limits of the voice, parallels may also be found in 
Luciano’s Berio’s work with Cathy Berberian, but her particu¬ 
lar abilities, intuitive rather than “formally” schooled, closer 
to the invention of the mimic than the discipline of a recitalist, 
could only have flourished given a free improvising scene. 
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HOTHOUSE 


Ben Watson talks to improvising 
vocalist Vanessa Mackness about scarves, 
beer-making and pushing the voice to 

Photo by Justin Quick. 











Vanessa Mackness 


promoters, people would come and sing at the club. We used 
to go to all the clubs in Suffolk and hear the Irish musicians, 
the old old songs. He loved it when I sang. He’d lie down on 
this chaise longue with this wonderful Moroccan rug and I’d 
sing to him and he’d be absolutely moved to tears. No 
television - there was a record player. He was the one who 
bought all the music - folk music. Grateful Dead, Frank 
Zappa, all this West Coast stuff that he really loved. And 
what’s that bloke? Captain Beefheart - I adored Captain 
Beefheart through Joseph.” 

Joseph used to tease Vanessa that she did not even know the 
name of the prime minister. When asked when this was she 
replies, “The 70s . . .”. However, it was not to continue. 

“Joseph drowned and my sister committed suicide. I spent 
nearly ten years in silence, painting this silent music - a ten 
year gap. I was grieving for these two people, two enormous 
influences and loves of my life. One minute I was in this very 
idyllic and romantic relationship with this man - they called 
him Jesus Jo in the village, there was something very Biblical 
about going to sea and coming back and selling the Fish to 
people, he was very well loved. We were immensely happy and 
then these agonizing, harrowing experiences - I had to retreat 
into an interior landscape for a while. It is not something you 
can literally talk about.” 

Mackness went to Camberwell Art School where she painted 
expressionist “interior” pictures, at odds with the prevalent 
realism (when she returned a few years later she was pleased to 
see that a “school of Mackness” had arisen in her wake). A 
return to singing came in the form of Phil Minton, the singer 
who has sung with everyone from Mike Westbrook to Konrad 
Boehmer and who has pioneered improvised vocalese in a duo 
with percussionist Roger Turner. 

“Phil lived on my estate. He inspired me. When I met that 
man it was like returning home. We sang together almost 
spontaneously, walking home from the pub. I would invite 
him back (because at that point I made this extraordinary 
beautiful homemade beer, which he loved). I had a hidden 
agenda. He was just being himself: I was doing research. He 
was doing some extraordinary abstract thing which was like 
going into St Peter’s in Rome, understanding the outside 
world and the inside world meeting, an indivisible link. It’s 
punctuating space with these sounds, it’s sound sculpture. I 
knew I could work in that world, move around. So I used to 
invite him back and listen to him and try and learn by instinct 
and by the same things I’d brought to it as a child - where 
would that take place in the body: is he doing this in his face? 
Is he doing this in his back? 

“I remember once we stood in the middle of my sitting 
room and solemnly locked heads and he was making this noise 
and I was trying to understand how does he make these 
overtones, what is this man doing. I could hear this whole 
world of sound inside this man’s skull. It was as if he were 
beaming in this knowledge ...” Mackness laughs, then 
continues: “It sounds romantic. I vowed that one day I would 
do this, I would sing with him”. 


Mackness made that gig. She also started a continuing duet 
with virtuoso bass player and composer Barry Guy. This was 
an important break: “I was respected and offered gigs after 
that. Before I was thought of as a clone of Phil Minton.” 

When asked why she thinks there are so few women 
involved in free improvisation Mackness is not keen to begin a 
diatribe against the se 
encountered sexism “i; 
going to be tough. 

“In a sense to go in 


beyond the politics of being a man or woman, you have to have 
a charge within you — such a dynamic force that you’ll do it 
anyway”. 

She recognises that her style requires musicians to meet her 

vocalist feel like “a bluebell crushed by a steamroller”. 

“There are men evolved enough to allow this feminine 
aspect of their nature to be prominent without being afraid of 
it. They’re also sticking their necks out. Sometimes I have to 
fight on stage: to play with Barry Guy or Evan Parker, it’s a 
great force. On occasions I meet this mountain and I just have 
to step out. I respect that — there are areas where I don’t have a 
part to play.” 

Mackness is not interested in feminist separatism, and feels 
that free improvisation is about stepping forward and creating 
a dialogue. 

“The only way there is going to be some movement forward 
is that men and women meet and have some discourse and 
make some kind of agreement with one another. Separatism 
may be necessary to nurse wounds or whatever, but it’s just 
like the musft — the inside and the outside. You’ve got to have 
this dialogue, you have to have this fructifying force that 

separatist, I believe in things that happen through love — not 
analytical, when you pluck the petals from the flower, but love 

That said, Mackness acknowledges that her first public 
Nicols, and that the women’s enthusiasm for her voice helped 


As yet unrecorded, Mackness has been working with Derek 
Bailey, extracting a new lyricism from the gnarly pioneer. She 
mentions that she would love to work with Paul Lovens and 
Irene Schweizer and recommends new arrivals the Brothers 
And Sisters Of The Free Spirit. Having been active for a 
decade it is evident that Vanessa Mackness is with us for the 
long haul. It is significant that an improvising singer should 
intuitively trace parallel patterns to those scored by 20th 
century vocal composers, credit both to London’s improvising 
scene and to the courage and resilience of a dependably 
thought-provoking performer. 
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BOSPAADJE KONIJNEHOL !! Vols I & 2 

The ICP Orchestra - by Misha Mengelberg. ICPCD 028, 029 

ORIGINAL HOES 

The Han Bennink solo video. ICP 027. 

OUKALE! OUKALE 

Michael Cusson & The Wild Unit. JMS CD 060 (also on tape) 

First solo album by the famed UZEB guitarist with nine-piece band. 

FOR EVANS SAKE! 

A tribute to Bill Evans by 
Gordon Beck 

Jack Dejohnette, Dave Holland, Didier Lockwood. JMS CD 059 

The Peter Kowald Duos 

FMP 1260 - Europe; FMP 1270 - America; FMP 1280 - Japan 
These three LPs contain only three tracks which are also on FMP CD 21, Duos. 

Rudiger Carl - COWW’s Quintet LP only 

with Jay Oliver, Stephan Wittwer, Phil Wachsmann, Irene Schweizer, plus guest Mayo Thompson. 


Health warning! FMP will cease LP production this summer. When stocks are gone you will have missed these historic 
documents. Send NOW for full list 



Stan Getz Discography by Arne Astrup £19.95 + £2.50 inland post, now available. 


CADILLAC DISTRIBUTION 180 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2H 8JB Tel: 071-836 3646 Fax: 071 497 9102 
Visitors by appointment only please 

FULL CATALOGUE AND YEAR’S SUPPLY OF UPDATES £5.00 inland, £7.00 overseas 



1991 = Herbie Hancock, 

\A louno Qhnrtor l"^o\/irl 


vvdyrie oiioricr, udviu 
Sanborn, Oscar Peterson, 


BB King, Arturo Sandoval, 

Thursday 26th March, 8pm ~ £16,£12,£8 

Betty Carter,John Scofield 

t h e Chick Corea 

1992 = ? 

elektric l»i*ncl 

■[V GLASGOW 

featuring Frank Gambale, James Earl, Dave Weckl 
and Eric Marienthal 

international 

Tuesday 21st April, 8pm ~ £20,£15,£10 

HJI jazz 

festival 

Sonny Rollins 

2nd ~ 11th July 1992 

featuring Clifton Anderson, Al Foster, Mark Soskin, 

Jerry Harris and Bob Cranshaw 

Be the first to find out. 

GLASGOW ROYAL CONCERT HALL 

To receive information directly, join our free 
mailing list by calling 


041 552 3572 

Presented in association with GLASGOW international JAZZ festival 
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dedicated avant gardist would be disappointed by the con¬ 
tinuing presence of simple chord progressions and bass-lines, 
of foursquare rhythm and disco-minimalist loops, of acid- 
sweet vocal harmony, dreamy-breathy pop ambience. 
Obscured by extremes of feedback and other distortion, this 

easily described as “songs”; but not towards self-taught 
Darmstadt-ish brain-racket, or unrepeating improv-type 

Yet if this is “pop”, it’s only so in a very specialist/idealist 
usage; their records sell in small quantities (more Cecil Taylor 
than Ronny Jordan). It’s pop only in a rhetorical sense; as a 
marker for what it could be, if only it was as daring, 

so much competitors as team-partners in a marriage of visibly 
extreme opposites, neither dominant, both necessary. 

In her book Feminine Endings , Susan McLary recounts 
how her students react to a particular piece of music (Janika 
Vandervelde’s Genesis II), where a gently repetitive “clock¬ 
work” piano-figure is at the climax disturbed by string¬ 
writing in fairly conventional tonal-narrative transformation. 
The women, she says, tend to recognise and take pleasure in 
the cyclic representation of female erotic pleasure, and “recoil 
in horror when the clockwork is subjected to the assault of the 
violent strings.” But the men have heard the clockwork as a 
“void”, and are relieved when the strings “make something 

Usually, afterwards, she concludes wryly, “the two groups 
discovered that they are irreconcilably of different species.” 
dramatises and even intensifies a difference generally very hard 

the very least, by having something for everyone, listeners can 
pretend they’re enjoying the same things. 

So is MBV’s music, this marriage of apparent opposites, an 
example of such a something-for-everyone version of universal- 

Butcher’s answer when Reynolds asked her what experience in 
her life impacted on her the way the music they make does: 
going into labour, she replied, while driving down a motor¬ 
way, held up by snowdrifts. Unashamedly - indeed somewhat 


In local terms, MBV belong to that dissident post¬ 
punk tradition who resist manifestos (or any extra-musical 
explanation) justifying the choices they’ve made about the 
sound they make. We can trace some of their moves to that 
wing of Goth Pop which, after The Banshees and The Cocteau 
Twins, cultivates an art-for-art’s-sake perfumed decadence. 


the sound a blend of seesaw bass pedal-points and 
guitar-harmony always set to dissolve into whitenoise surf- 
spray of suspensions and upper partials. 

For Reynolds, in his book Blissed Out, MBV are the epitome 
of the “oceanic” strain in pop: they make music in which 
shapes blur and bleed into one another; where soft-focus 
narcotic fluid melting is an essential principle rather than a 

tion on specifics are all refused, or at least resisted. He makes 
links with American and French feminist theory - about the 
(fuzzy?) logic of motherhood and love - to argue that MBV’s is 
a music of female principle, precisely because of this ungrasp- 
able symbolic shapeshifting. 

Well, perhaps. There’s no doubt his rhetoric answered a 
call; in 1989 and 1990 dozens of British groups shifted away 
from desultory punky posture and streetfighter class jargon to 
embrace some kind of androgynous dreamy bliss-out; today 
the (relative) success and celebration of groups like Lush, Ride, 
Curve and Blur certainly attest to the idea’s continued and 

It has deep roots. Consider a speedread history of the note 
and the melody-line in Western music; polyphony under 
harmonic law in the early classical age was the great proof of 
the essential ordiliness of reason, God’s (and man’s) Garden 
taming the chaos of nature. This concept survived through to 
the early 20th Century; pitch from Bach to Berg was a point 
able to glide out into line-form and thence be woven into 

Probably the high-range jazz trumpet ended this. Certainly 
by the 50s, trumpet, saxophone and especially electric guitar 
had burst the bounds of such narrow trace-geometry. Ampli- 

caused melody lines to warm, then to heat till they boiled, 

cues of good clean notes into sprays, smears, mass in flood. 
Sound envelopes are no longer edged with sharp boundaries; 
which Varese predicted, but John Lee Hooker and Hendrix 
finally effected. 

If music is a topography of the inner self, what of such 
explosive new shapes? The danger is always that they get to 
represent the “left over” parts of the self; a female (or a “black”) 
principle in music doomed to express only the irrational, the 
irruptional, the physical, the sensual - and worse, that all 
these, though symbolically forward-looking (insofar as avant 

intellectually reactive. Women as participants in barrier- 
crashing art have tended to represent (as in cowboy movies) the 
end of freedom, the arrival — with civilisation and order — of 
limits. Patriarchy, radical or conservative, is always ceded the 
expression of cool rationality and calm clarity, as well as the 
kick of the breakthrough. 


There’s much more to be said (Reynolds’ next book 
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My Bloody Valentine 


will be devoted to this subject, rather than just touching on 
it). I didn’t get to speak to MBV; their opinions on all the 
above remain for the moment a mystery. They’d just parted 
company with Creation Records, the little independent record 
company that had tolerated them through two critically 
successfully but less than million-selling records. They’d gone 
to earth, and didn’t return my calls. 

Maybe this isn’t such a bad thing. Discussion of gender 
either stays trivial or gets too quickly too close to the bone; the 
behaviour gender governs is profoundly emotionally revealing, 
so usually kept beyond reach of easy chatter. Talk of it gets 
diverted, towards statistics, numbers, quotas, affirmative 
action (just as analysis of music always shifts towards neutral 
technicalities or uncontested generalities). Especially in those 
areas of music (such as improvisation) which get their present 
meaning from being in symbolic opposition, there’s some¬ 
thing about the closeness of bodies and minds that makes a 
mixed-sex group the catalyst for strange, disruptive questions, 
maybe best not asked: questions about whether the enjoyment 
being had is the “right” kind (“male” or “female”). They’re 
there just as much in single-sex groups, but easier, as in sports 
and politics, to wish away and ignore. 


MBV’s sound operates as a kind of symbolic undecideability, 
you can’t work out, by any orthodox reckoning, if they’re a 
force for change or stasis, so you don’t know how to assess your 
own attraction to them. I think they do something remark¬ 
able, making a music that yokes obliviously oceanic womb- 
rhythm and feverishly foreclosed story-rhythm, without dis¬ 
guising their polar differences: they stand for (and dramatise) 
such polarities in art and in the world as chaos and control, 
presence and absence, accessibility and demand, a fact that’s (I 
think) as deeply related to the gender make-up of the group as 
the sound they choose to make. Gender-essentialism only 
really ever makes sense as a dramatic or rhetorical device: MBV 
reveal that, then revel in it. 

The story of the 80s includes a certain complacency of the 
marginal market, a comfortable this’ll-do head-just-above¬ 
water obscurity. If the shifts in any given pop zone have always 
been taken as the index of pop’s triviality, we might also begin 
to ask whether the recent fixity of avant gardism isn’t also such 
an index. My Bloody Valentine’s unstable, gorgeous, insider/ 
outsider music offers the possibility of a valuably populist 
non-conformism, more insidious than confrontational. They’re 
doing things no one else does. * 


GUITAR GIRLS from p. 15 


phrase: she’s against it, but only because such “options” aren’t 
equal-handed yet (when they’re only sartorial, not surgical, 
you can opt back out when the going gets tough, and it’s still 
tougher for one gender than another). 

This is a way of thinking that says bodies mean nothing ; 
bring it up next time someone says, oh, I don’t think gender 



“For my purposes, being obsessed with boys playing guitars 
(...) being a girl bass player is ideal, because the swirl of 
Sonic Youth music makes me forget about being a girl. I like 
being in a weak position and making it strong.” — Kim 
Gordon of Sonic Youth 

Does the edgy scribble of Jacqui Ham’s violin — in 
“Shut Fog” off Ut’s In Gut’s House — go back to The Raincoats 


and Vicky Aspinall’s teeth-on-edge bowing; or rather John 
Cale’s sawtooth Velvet viola, or Ornette’s original never- 
touched-it-before string expressionism? (Ornette who was only 
just dissuaded - get this! - from castrating himself, because 
gender got in the way of his music). Ut preferred being called 
‘girls’ to ‘women’ (long after feminist shibboleth argued 
otherwise), and apparently split when their long-awaited first 
major feature - in the Village Voice — just went on about the 
woman-thing (guitars as big throbbing clitori etc). 

The classic double-bind: if you get celebrated for your 
outsider-view, for things you have that the mainstream 
doesn’t, you likely also get trapped there. Ghettos may be 
created to protect: they become prisons. 

Which is why all the above - despite being “only” a 
marginal story in rock - actually also fits and explains 
musicians such as Clara Schumann and Ruth Crawford Seeger, 
as well as a fistful of jazzwoman singers and players: if you get 
accepted into the upper power-club, then chances are what 
you’re uniquely good at is precisely what’s being overlooked, 
one way and another. It’s no good being written into history if 
all that’s going to happen is a dismissive paragraph (existed, 
but did nothing significant or original) and on to the next 
Dead White Male. In that case, better to make noises that 
make history impossible. 

Of course, rock — pop generally - is always music which 
celebrates the fact that it’s also about image and body-motion: 
all the others carefully have to pretend they’re really not. Like 
Chess or Mathematics. D’you mind being left out of anything 
so fundamentally meaningless? * 
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Actually, Francis Davis talked to the great singer ROSEMARY CLOONEY on the telephone, 
But that wasn’t such a good headline. 


“a jazz singer is just like a jazz musician. It’s all about 
improvising. It's something in your heart, and something that 
is you. You know, they call Rosemary Clooney a jazz singer. 
This woman never improvised in her life. She sings a song 
exactly the way it's written.” 

So whined Carmen McRae, still upset at not winning a 
Grammy for her Thelonious Monk album, in a down beat 
interview in which she also had harsh words for Betty Carter, 
Anita Baker, Dianne Reeves, Harry Connick, Jr., and even 
Ella Fitzgerald. 

“Carmen has reached a stage in her life where she feels 
overlooked and has become cranky about everything," Rose¬ 
mary Clooney sighed, when I read McRae’s remarks to her 
during a phone chat from her home in Beverly Hills. “Which 
is a shame, because she is so good she ought to just relax and 

me is that in one of the very first articles down beat ever did 
about her, back in the 1950s, they asked her who her favourite 
singers were, and the list she gave began with me. So we’ve 


What about yourself, Rosie (she wouldn’t hear of “Ms. 

“I wish,” she said. “But no, I don’t. I don’t have that — oh, 
that sense of chord structure that Ella or Mel or Diane Schuur 
has, that tells them where they can take liberties with the 
melodic line. They’re such good musicians. Me, I’m never 
really sure enough of myself to do what they do.” 


No need to be so modest, Rosie, because it’s all 
Ellen Willis described the position of feminist anti-porn 
smut. What I enjoy is jazz, what you like is banal pop. 


Indeed, th 

sings is so murky that some people will tell you that the only 
genuine jazz singers are those who scat, then enthusiastically 
: singer of them 


all was Billie Holiday, who never scatted even once - not on 
record or that anyone remembers live. In her case, the key was 
phrasing: her ability to sing a melody more or less as written, 
while locating the depth (or, when she was younger, the joie de 
vivre) in even the slightest lyric. 

Not to put Clooney in Holiday’s class, but that’s her secret, 
too. The case against calling her begins with her 1951 hit 
“Come On-A My House,” the first in a string of dialect 
novelties forced on her by her producer, Mitch Miller. Written 
- would you believe it? - by the playwright William Saroyan 
(a Pulitzer Prize winner for The Tim of Your Life) and his 
cousin, Ross Bagdasarian (the brains, so to speak, behind 
Alvin and the Chipmunks), it and its followups undermined 
this nice Irish lass’s credibility, even while landing her on the 
Hit Parade. 

The case for Clooney as a jazz singer - if any proof be needed 
beyond Blue Rose } her lovely 1957 collaboration with Duke 
Ellington, on which she turned in what might be the 
definitive vocal “Sophisticated Lady” - pivots on her dozen or 
so Concord Jazz albums since 1976, (including a get-together 
with Woody Herman and the best composers’ songbook series 
since Ella’s) and shows like the one I saw her give in a 
Philadelphia concert hall last summer. 

(She’s supposed to be even better in cabarets, “where I can at 
least see the people I’m singing for. I put my glasses on in a 
larger room, but I’m so near-sighted, it doesn’t help.”) 

Introducing “These Foolish Things,” she described it as “the 
most evocative of all the ballads I’ve ever sung,” then 
proceeded to give Holt Marvel’s poetic lyrics the most 
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Rosemary Clooney 


evocative interpretation imaginable. Although she did the 
durable “Hey There” as well as “Come-On-A,” “just to help 
you remember which one I was,” she mostly sang Cole Porter, 
Rodgers and Hart, and material from For the Duration (great 
title), her 1990 concept album of love songs popular during 
World War II. Given smooth support by cornetist Warren 
Vache (from the Concord stock company) and tenor saxophon¬ 
ist Larry McKenna (a Webster-ish local subbing for Scott 
Hamilton), she sang everything with sincerity, sophistication, 

at 63, she can’t slide a note the way she used to, it was just as 
obvious that her phrasing now rivals that of Sinatra or anybody 
else you can name. 

Besides all of which, people used to tell my mom she looked 

recognizable quality that McRae identified as "heart.” She 
speaks from the same place. During our chat, she discussed a 
number of topics at length. 

Clooney on her childhood in Maysfield, Kentucky, a little 
town on the Ohio River: “My grandfather, who was a jeweller, 
was mayor of Maysville at one point. I left there for Cincinnati 
when I was in about the sixth grade. My mother and father 
were divorced by then, and my brother, sister, and I took 
turns living with one parent or the other, or with a grandpa- 

“My mother had a performer’s personality, very outgoing, 
but she didn’t have any talent. She sang at songs, because she 

all. When I was a little girl, singing around the house, she 
would ask me, ‘why do you wait so long between words?’ I was 
intuitively counting the beats in the measure, but I couldn’t 
explain that at that age. So I’d just tell her, ‘because you’re 

On going on the road with her younger sister, Betty, as 
singers with Tony Pastor’s Orchestra in 1947: “We were 
lucky. Big bands were dropping by the wayside then, and we 
made it in right in at the wire. I was 18 then, and being so 
young, I could sleep anywhere, even on the back of a bus, if 
need be. So I’m glad that it happened for me when it did. The 
guys in the band had one another to hang out with, so thank 
goodness I had Betty to keep me company. Without her, I 
might have been very lonely. Plus, our Uncle George travelled 
with us as our legal guardian, because Betty was only 15, three 
years younger than me . . . 

“Three years later, when I went out on my own, Betty made 
it very, very easy for me. I was free to leave because she said she 
was quitting the band. She said she missed being with people 
her own age. To this day, I don’t know how much of it was the 
truth and how much was her letting me go.” 

On Miguel Ferrer, 35, the eldest of her five children from 
her dissolved marriage to the actor Jose Ferrer, and a member 
of the cast of Twin Peaks (he played Albert, the supercilious 


federal agent Sheriff Truman decked in an early episode). 
“Sensational news! There’s going to be a feature film of Twin 
Peaks , and Miguel is in it. So Albert lives! And there’s another 
David Lynch project that Miguel is the star of. It’s called On 
the Air , and it’s about a 1950s TV variety show. My son plays 
the head of the network, and they’ve already done the pilot. I 
tell you. I’m so proud of him.” 

On the barbituate habit that contributed to the 1968 
breakdown she detailed in her 1977 autobiography, This For 
Remembrance : “I liked downers, seconal and all those things. I 
wasn’t unique. Years ago, when a woman would see a doctor, 
the attitude used to be ‘Give them all the sleeping pills they 
want, all the equinil and librium, whatever will keep them 
quiet.’ It was like popcorn. My mother was addicted, too, 
when she died.” 

On For the Duration, released just days before George 
Bush’s Television War for People with Short Attention Spans: 
“My brother, Nick {a columnist for the Cincinnati Herald] 
thought of the title. Those songs, like “Sentimental Journey” 
and “I’ll Be Seeing You,” are almost too much for some people 
who lost someone close in that war. They felt very immediate 
to me when I recorded them, because most of them were 
taught to me by my Uncle George, who died last July, right 
before the sessions. That’s him in his Air Force uniform on the 
cover, his graudation photo from flight school. 

“(Before the album was released], I was performing at the 
Pebble Beach Golf Tournament in Monterey, and Tommy 
Smothers asked me what songs I was going to do. When I told 
him, he said, ‘Oh, sure, we’re about to go to war, and you 
rushed in and recorded war songs.’ I said, ‘Do you think 
people are really going to think that?,’ and Tommy said, 
‘What else can they think?’ I thought, should I do a 
disclaimer? Because here was Nick writing newspaper columns 

impeachment. So in one way, it turned out to be good timing 
for the album, though I wish to God it hadn’t.” 

On the Betty Clooney Center for Brain Injuries in Long 

aneuyrism in 1976, at the age of 45. “After getting over being 
mad at her for dying on me, I wanted to keep her name alive, 

my cousin’s daughter had a boating accident and was in a coma 

could spend her days sitting in front of the TV, just stirring. 

“Three years ago, when we opened the centre, we wanted it 
to be a fulltime residence, but that’s beyond our means. So it’s 
a daytime-only facility where youngsters with brain injuries 
can come to relearn skills. It’s funded, in part, by Meet The 
Songwriter, an annual concert we put on out here every spring. 

“I can’t spend as much time as the centre as I would like to, 
because I’m working all of the time, fortunately. Sometimes, I 
feel badly about that, you know? I go as often as I can, but it 
never feels like enough. ” * 
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c/5 ANGEL First, Laurie Anderson chronicled the 

United States of America. What’s next for the leading 
performance-person of our day? 

Simon Reynolds finds out in this exclusive interview. 
Portrait by Andrew Pothecary. 


‘Musician’ has never been an adequate description 
of Laurie Anderson. Her music’s been successful: she's still 
mostly known here for 198l’s “O Superman”, which rose from 
John Peel cult favour to Number Two in the Hit Parade, 
complete with Top Of The Pops dancers cavorting in sub- 
Daliesque costumes. And it’s been taken seriously: John 
Rockwell includes Anderson in All American Music, his guide 
to the twenty most distinguished American composers of the 
late 20th century. But music’s just one string to Laurie 
Anderson’s bow. 

When it was released, “O Superman” was a fragment from a 
gargantuan work-in-progress. United States l-IV. This eight- 
hour long multi-media “solo opera”, eventually premiered at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music in 1983, was a category- 
shattering blend of live and pre-recorded music, stand-up 
comedy, schizo-soliloquies, treated vocals, gadgetry, special 
effects, slides, films, and performance. The Brooklyn nights’ 
sonic document. United States Live, has just been issued on CD 
for the first time. 

Anderson’s post-modern, polymath approach confounds 
genre and plays games with gender. Her (loaded word) 
‘mastery’ of technology (computers, samplers, voice modula¬ 
tion techniques MIDI systems), her boffin-like invention of 
new instruments (like her famous tape bow, where a tape loop 
is bowed across a violin which has cassette heads instead of 
strings) — challenges the idea (held by essentialist feminists as 
well as male chauvinists) that the mechanical/scientific realm 


is intrinsically masculine. Much of Anderson’s music, with its 
electronically generated and processed, denatured textures and 
its un-inflected minimalism, doesn’t sound “feminine”. Or 
does it? Hip musicologist Susan McClary, author of Feminine 
Endings: Music, Gender, and Sexuality , has hailed the refusal of 
harmonic closure in “O Superman” as a subversion of the 
phallocentric, triumphalist structures of Western classical 
music. Furthermore, says McClary, “Langue D’Amour”, also 
from United States, shuns the bombastic narrative structures 
that underpin both classical and rock (tension leading to 
explosive release); the track’s proto-ambient house pulsations 

inexhaustible economy of female jouissance. 

“To tell you the truth, I’ve never been interested in plot,” 
says Laurie Anderson. We’re sitting in the breakfast room of 
her spotless, spacious SoHo apartment, which looks exactly 
how you’d imagine a New York performance artist’s loft to 
look. “I think plot is something that takes all the boring days 
out and leaves the exciting ones in. Most real things unravel in 
a much more textured way. But that’s not particularly 
feminine or masculine, I think. Maybe you could make a case 
for action-oriented being male, detail-oriented being female. 
But I’ve never been interested in these cliches, I don’t find it 
helpful to put that grid on what I do.” 


1989’s Strange Angels, was both her most “feminine”-sounding 
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and her most jouissance-free. A frilly, twittery affair, some¬ 
where between Enya and early Kate Bush, the album was 
sabotaged by Anderson’s misguided attempts at proper sing¬ 
ing. But all this is ancient history to the workaholic Anderson. 
Being a Warner Brothers recording artist is just one of many 
fronts of activity. This past year she’s been happy to let it 
recede into the background. 

“It’s been a very intense year, and the little details I’ve 
always been interested in have been so eclipsed by whoever has 
been writing the script for this last year. Whoever’s writing 
the script has a great sense of humour. I’ve never had a more 
interesting time in my life. I never wanted to write those kind 
of songs that are, y’know, ‘I know who’s pulling the strings, 
the Big Boys’; there were aspects of that before, but as 
backgrounds for odder moments. But for the last year I’ve been 
performing a three hour show called Voices From The Beyond , all 
over the country, every week. There’s one minute of music in 
it. Before I never had the sensation that what I do is useful. It’s 
shocking to me what’s happened in America. It’s totally out of 
control. And nobody’s really talking about it in ways that 
illuminate. When I do the show people say to me ‘are you 
allowed to go around saying things like this?’! In the talk, I try 
to follow threats, and particularly sexual threats, through the 
country, because I’m really trying to understand this blend of 
puritanism and violence. It’s mainly to do with words and 
images, the music in it is a sort of 'pump up the volume’ 
adrenalin-boosting thing.” 

Before, she was political with a small ‘p’. Now Anderson’s 
become an “engaged” artist, if not quite a purveyor of 
agit-prop. 

“I feel like I can irritate people. I was doing something in 
Miami last weekend. Miami’s starting to get an art scene. It’s 
not like New York, where you’re watching something die, it’s 
watching something come to life. But the directors of this 
sponsoring organisation brought some people down there who 
were terribly angry at what we were doing, because they saw 
thousands of people cheering for ideas that were total anathe¬ 
ma to them. It deals with a lot of topics, beginning with the 


Gulf War and the threats that developed from that. Because 
that was the first time I felt a deep, deep alienation. Watching 
this country explode into a self-congratulatory orgy was when 
it really hit me. The Victory Parades. And bringing up the 
rear of the Parades, tagging along, were the Vietnam vets, 

salutes that no one had seen for 20 years. And then I read a 
fascinating statistic about how twice as many Viet vets had 
committed suicide than actually died during the war. 

“The talk jumps very quickly from the War to the sex trials 
to my Grandmother’s missionary past to Bush’s use of sex, 
starting with his slogan ‘read my lips’, which meant that you 
actually had to look at his lips. Which is a very unpleasant 
experience. He could have said ‘take my word for it’ or ‘believe 
me’ but he established a very erotic relationship with his 
audience. For me, the sex trials have been the most amazing 
thing. The case a few years ago of the woman who was 
strangled by her boyfriend in Central Park (and the guy gets 
off), the Central Park jogger case, the Anita Hill/Clarence 
Thomas hearings, the William Kennedy-Smith trial. It’s the 
exact same thing every time, it’s like the woman is out of her 
mind, or lying. I’m finding that a lot of women are feeling the 
same way. There are a lot of women who’ve been meeting in 
groups since the Anita Hill business. At the first meeting of 
this group of female artists called Women’s Action Coalition, 
someone said ‘are we going to have a policy decision to decide 
what we’re about, or are we just going to do something?”. 
Everybody goes: ‘we’re gonna do something’. So Monday 
morning we’re going out to stage a protest at another of these 

“The idea for the protest originally occurred to me in 
connection with a piece I’m working on for a benefit. I was 
very struck by the blue dot during the Kennedy trial, which is 
this TV effect that blocks out the faces of the rapist’s accuser 
when she’s on the stand. My idea was to get 50 women, a kind 
of Greek chorus, to hold up blue dots over their faces and 
testify. Then the protest at this rape trial arose, so I decided to 
use the blue dot idea then. Because then you get the image of 
the fan as well. There are numerous examples in American 
films of court rooms where Southern injustice is being 
achieved and the women are fanning themselves. On the back 
of the dots there’ll be slogans. 

“At this meeting there were a lot of cross-the-board artists, 
painters, sculptors, film makers, and it was very thrilling to 
see the same kind of rage. I haven’t seen anything like this for 
many years. The last women’s artist political group I partici¬ 
pated in was in the mid-70s. When I was at this meeting I 
decided to open up the piece of music I’m working on to other 
women artists. So we’re going to get Nona Hendryx to sing in 
this thing called The Supremes Court. The idea is, instead of 
male judges, it’s The Supremes sitting in judgement on us. 
And Karen Finley and Diamanda Galas might be involved in 
the piece. 

“There are so many raw, personal things involved in sexual 
harassment and these rape trials. Half the women in America 
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have been raped. I went out to the Lama Foundation, this 
Buddhist compound in New Mexico, to do a little story- 

you know, I was sorry l asked. These women started telling me 

prepared for this, I realised I had zero skills to help these 
people. I was horrified, I just began crying. Later I thought 
that maybe the kind of people who come to these workshops 
have stories weighing on their hearts, so maybe it attracted a 
disproportionate number of victims. Then I started reading 

abused as children. Boys too. It was very deep shock to me. I 
thought ‘I’m an artist, I’m supposed to work with images and 

I’m also interested in the outside world. My real subject is the 
membrane between the personal and the political, how people 
use these war-torn backgrounds for the dramatisation of their 
relationships. The three-hour talk jumps back and forth 

extremely personal. You feel strongly about certain issues, and 
it’s a question of what you’re afraid of. And now politics are 
getting extremely personal because, especially for women, it’s 
a question of getting crushed. And silenced.” 

In the past, Anderson’s work has involved playing with 
and problematising the idea of America as the promised land, 
as utopia. United States is a kind of anthropological work on the 
folkways of American hyper-reality. Voices From The Beyond , on 

lot of the talk is about “how to imagine the future. How to 
move towards the year 2000.” 

Puritans, of extremely puritanical people. And I inherited 
that. My ancestors are Puritans who came over from England 

people for playing games on Sunday. So they came here to 
exercise this precious right to punish people.” 

Mind you, Utopia, as conceived by Thomas More, was no 
anarchic, free-loving commune but a legalistic, highly 
policed, socially-engineered society that wouldn’t seem very 
paradisical to us. So it’s probably true that America was 
founded to be a more congenial site for a totalitarian theocracy. 

“Which is what I think they ended up creating. But you 
know, I always used to think, what would it have been like 
when Rome fell? And now you can see it. It is spectacular, 
these death throes. And they are death throes, believe me. But 

about. The 80s was like being in a coma. I find the current 
situation breathtaking. But things happen so fast that people 
can’t adjust to it. For example, we lost our biggest enemy this 
year, after 25 years of being told the Russians were coming and 
constructing all these Doomsday scenarios with Americans 
wandering in tribes through the irradiated ruins of cities. 



With her topical, polemical concerns and busy schedule of 
protest, Anderson doesn’t have much time for frippery like the 
purely aesthetic activities of making music. “I’m working on 
stuff that I think will develop into music. But I’m very bad at 
predicting what stuff will turn into: it could start out as an 
opera and turn into a potato print!” Also in the pipeline is a 
book, an anthology of extracts from her entire 20-year career. 
“It sounds really pompous. But I feel more like a curator going 
through somebody else’s stuff. I’m continually surprised by 
stuff I’d forgotten about. It’s been really interesting, because I 

and one of them is utopia, as you mentioned. Others are issues 
of language, airplanes, dogs, angels, authority figures. Some¬ 
times I wonder if it’s coherent, and then looking back I can see 
it’s quite a piece. This book is an overview of my entire oeuvre, 
and it feels like I’m writing my own obituary. It’s also a way to 
get this stuff out of my house. Because I never throw stuff 
away, I have thousands of slides and hundreds of films. I feel 
this real need to lighten up. What I’d really like to do is have a 
radio show, just to get this stuff out in a less ponderous and 
more timely way. At the same time, I’m not really a reporter, I 



trees’ and some guy actually writes down ‘research large, black 
cloud and talking trees’. So then you think ‘okay, that was 

difficult’. There was an image in my previous performance, 
Empty Places , of a ferris wheel that’s half in and half out of the 
water. And we’re actually going to build this thing. So for me 
this is literally: your subconscious come true.” 
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the Song has its blood shed elsewhere. One of her many other 
functions for us is as the provider of lullaby: a stone(d) 
maternal voice lulling us into a sleep that already belongs to 
Narcos. Sleep or slip, fall or falling, call and calling . . . 

Touching upon the subject let us put the record straight for 
once, for now: no one is ever, properly speaking, “a victim of’ 

IN MY 

Billie-tude 

No singer has excited so much myth and 
magic as Billie Holiday. But is the received 
wisdom about her no more than another 
showbiz legend? Unhappy with standard 
critical versions, lan Penman dreams of his 
own unofficial Holiday. 


that is addiction, the life that speaks the drug’s desire, is 
happily entered into. There may even be great pleasures - a 
Passion - in the subsequent decline into abjection. Most of her 
critics (decidedly non-toxicological chaps) are certainly in no 
position to dredge through this matter. What do they know of 
the body, the soul, sliced up by addiction? What do they 

talking here (of) an entirely other language. What do they 
know of the woman’s body under sedation? Of a flow stopped, 

‘treated’ altogether differently. And can we have the courage to 
say that this might be our loss? That in some ways, the drug 
belongs in the shadows, that it belongs to (and longs for) 
suffering and duplicity? That perhaps her greatest unconscious 

was the way in which she poisoned popular song. In her time, 
it was not the done thing to speak the drug’s desire so openly, 
so it was broached in song, without being spelled out: it is 
dissimulated there, sublimated, sublimed. She makes of it a 
barest insinuation. She weakens the body of the song, she 
changes the possibilities of its tempo for ever. And is it any 
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straight-faced Jazz critics least favour? (They desire a body, 
and a song, distanced from itself, applicable to a graph paper 
of collation and catalogues . . . ) But to deny that she drugs the 
song is to deny practically everything about her. And to not 
celebrate this is practically to, in all senses, denounce her. 

Certainly her pleasures. 

Which were originally enacted, let us never forget, in a 
man’s world. (No women’s seminars, workshops, studies then: 
no womens’ issue in her time, although her time may well be 



the woman’s issue.) She insinuated her voice into God-given 
material, reduced the given song to nothing, a singular 
nothing, a no-space of her own de-composition. She re¬ 
positions the song, the material, given her: brings to it an 
utterly undecidable tone, which still baffles us, holds us, 
perhaps even harms some of us irrevocably. She revamps it into 
a no-where which, these days, we might say speaks the 
woman’s position, the women’s issue, in an exemplary way. 

No protest, no raising her voice (yet all the while raising its 
value), she makes the edifice shiver, shatter. 


The material is for the most part not hers, but — the most 
enduring truism about her art — “she makes it her own.” This 
cliche may speak more than we ever thought. She makes the 
song doubt itself. She undoes the (masking) work of the 
mainstream pop song, with next to no effort. 

The prim and proper Jazz critic forever protects her (thereby 
protecting his own interests, his own discourse), forever 
projects her into an enshrined, straight and straitened future, 
in which she is clean again. 

Is this such a bad wish, you say? Well, yes. It precisely 
ignores the complex field of her past, of the worlds which 
produced her. All the foolish things: all the highs, lows, 
whites, black-outs, rights, laws, lore, lure. After all, Jazz 
history is nothing if not a series of disagreements — of whites, 
blacks, greys, of spots of utter clarity and blindness, and most 
of all of contamination — of genres, of signatures, of time, of 

So . . . why purify Billie Holiday? 


In all senses, of all the senses, you would think that to 
hear - nothing could be simpler. But it is no simple matter, 
how we hear our songs, their singers. 

The voice is the most ideal, heavenly, vaporous of signifiers; 
but we are always on the lookout for doubt, ruination, loss, 
and fall: our listening like a ‘reading’ of a tremor on a dial. 
What are we after when we listen to her? What images, 
intimations do we bring with us onto the gramophone? 

The standard critical precept is that most of the words she is 
given to sing are somewhat insignificant, banal, subordinate: 
it is in her voice that we find, discover, confront the truth of 
her being; of her Being, sung. 

More than just good singing of bad songs attaches to her; 
because she doesn’t project the voice naturally. 

With her voice there is less-than-usual, it isn’t predictably 
expressive, expansive, sung out. Instead it eludes and elides, at 
every opportunity, so that we cannot necessarily differentiate, 
amongst her notes, an end from a beginning, gaiety from 
gravity, how one ends and the other enters. No absolute edges 
sent into the sky: no note that might not merge, overlap, 
contaminate another elsewhere, from near or far, at some other 
time; crop up differently. 

A different way of singing, caught by way of a different way 
of hearing. 

As if recalling a language that has yet to find its own air. 
Hearing Louis Armstrong when still a girl, she describes it 
thus (in Lady Sings The Blues): “It was the first time I had ever 
heard anybody sing without using any words [. . .] Ba-ba-ba- 
ba-ba-ba-ba had plenty of meaning for me . . . [But] the 
meaning used to change, depending on how I felt.” 

Gloss and glossolalia of the first time, of a unique event, of 
the sung word entered, interred as a future possibility. Of a 
wordless meaning, replete, positively (and negatively) brim¬ 
ming with idiomatic, personal meaning; mood as meaning. 

So that ‘who is she when she sings?’ is not so much the 
question as: what is the context she suffers, cr 
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Billie Holiday 


For instance: the infinity of the Catalogue. This is a space 
both unparalleled and claustrophobic, unique but uniquely 
emptied of lure. Written by way of hearing every note ever 
committed or mislaid or left behind. As if the voice were only 
there to be re-collected as reason, as order, as chronology, as a 
time of our own, a time which can be appropriated and 
managed — ticked off one song at a time, a repetition without 
wandering, fuzziness, uncertainty. 


grandeur into shame, just as during her lifetime. She is 
written out , in order to restore 

someone else’s own sense of self, detachment: a never-to-be 
disclosed x-ray of conscience. 


To like at a distance but not want next to you: the root of it 
is religion and an Immaculate Conception of the Self; the idea 
of being chosen, of being one , of chosen ones, promised lands 
and therefore exclusion, the white boundaries you do not 
overstep. 



She is grieved as a “loss”; but it cannot be in terms of what 


Fear of that which impinges, contradicts, contraindicates, 
contaminates the concept of purity and purity of the concept. 

And what she is had up for; for her pleasure; for not being 
herself or enough of herself; for not being strong enough; for 



supplement and losing herself to it. For not being full of 
herself, for not making a full confession of herself, for not 
being a perfect blank, for not being quite an appropriate 
enough black. 

But this is the same BH we surely adore, and refuse to 
renounce. The less than fully filled-out self of her song, her 
singing, its soft slurred snowfall arcs of beckoning absence: the 


There is always some leaning towards a instance, some 
posture that does not — as is said — have two feet firmly on the 
ground: tumble, slumber, sloth, lull, fall. A stooping in/to 
the step, always, from the very beginning, and before. The 
white step, the work done on that step: bent figure of the 
scrubbing body, a pressure bearing down. Subsequent jazz 
smoothed, pebble-smooth, by what sea of reasons? 

The slur of the voice breaks - cuts across, cuts free the bonds 
of — the Law: interjects a slovenly violence; covert, unaggres- 

Although it is conveniently forgotten that much of her time 
in song was spent swinging, the undertow is what remains 
behind, haunts our hearings that span of her voice, the other of 
Gospel (and therefore of Truth, of goodness and light). A 
‘lower’ register — both OF the voice: it is not a conventionally 
-••— ta te, projecting voice — and its moral connotations: of a 



vs — life , something misspent, sickening, and closed in. 


nearer the drag of a New Orleans funeral beat than the ‘jaunty’ 
(affirmative) blues of a Bessie Smith with its gutsiness, 
wrenching, holler. Involved is a lessening of projection, a 


has been left behind - of what we may have lost because of her She is one of the first to be born and come of age at the 

passing, of what could have been. On the contrary, her microphone (and gramophone). With the help of the mic- 

catalogue is of such a volume that every time I enter a record rophone’s second or extra mouth, she synthesises a tone both 

shop I can buy something “new”. But the very people who mournful and pining, almost pining as if for the after-glow of 

mourn what “could have been” are those who tend to compile mourning: the remainder of time to be borne, crossed, 

exhaustive libraries of the voice, colour-code it out of exist- endured. She doesn’t have to traverse the old spaces, she can 


slacken the line. It suits her: just as this becomes a private 


Simply, they cannot seem to stop re-writing her. 

What tends to isolate her is the self-same critical compul¬ 
sion which in the end robs us of her in all her glory, turns 


singing (as opposed to field, juke, club singing sans mic¬ 
rophone) so what is sung is of the private, a celebration of 
asocial time, wasted time, silent solitary time. 
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Billie Holiday 


She interns the Blues. 

She voices narcos-, not so much sleep (and therefore dreams, 
dreaming) as pre- sleep or post- sleep moods, slip or slumber, the 
voice cracked and drawling when awakening, phasing into the 
clarity of the day, the body checking itself, to find what is still 
lingering or soon absent. 


The lyrics always play on, rely on, the dualistic 
comprehension of Love as state of being: to be IN or OUT OF 
love. Always: to be OR not to be. Whereas the drugged life is 
a half-life, strung (out) between half-states, simultaneously IN 
and OUT OF Time’s castrating embrace. Everything alter¬ 
nates, accordingly. Opposing the value placed upon the 
working day’s time: she is busy wasting precious time. Her time 
is wholly tempered by the access, the inflow or exit of the 
drug. The dragging, shackling temper of the drug’s time. A 
taste picked up once, illumination turns to dust in the mouth. 

The desperate measure of the drug’s tempo. But what it 
yields we cannot ignore, pass over, or make supplementary in 
turn. The Law (legal or metaphysical) cannot abide any 
supplement, any unnecessary addition or alternative (nothing 
altered, alternate, alter-native); and anything conducted under 
the pall of intoxication will be considered invalid. 

The supple movement of her voice, its subterranean serpen¬ 
tine logic, is not supplementary to the drug which is inside 
her, piloting her stream. Tempo, measure: completely tem¬ 
pered. Fundamental not incidental, the song of her drug can 
no more be cut out of our account — of this insinuating 
pleasure - than her air supply can be cut off. Song is 
respiration, the singer’s body is her instrument and the 
addicted body can add or subtract from the singer’s perform¬ 
ance, from the respiration of the song. 

Just as her life becomes a never-ending story of use. Of her 
drug use, of racial abuse suffered, of being used to symbolise, 
and in the end of an undecidable use value. 

What her drug is cut with : languages of the Law, ethnocentr- 
ism, regulations governing clubs, performing space, licenses, 
rumours, consensus politics, pathology, phallocentrism, 
medicine, notions of ‘tragedy’ (especially applied to women as 
‘tragic figures’ far more than precisely similar men) . . . and 
she joins the ranks of all the other doomed women of myth 
that it would have been our mission and intention to save, 
comfort, perfect, siphon off, keep steady. In other words, deny 
everything, deny everything other (other than the straight and 
narrow of white, western Truth). Deny the otherness, but in 
denying it, set it up as absolute, alien, unreachable. Because 
she is woman, her body becomes the site of (spoiled) Truth; in 
the process, at best, even her suffering is idealised (out of 
existence), no more or less than countless voiceless others. 

The hearing of criticism methodically expels and internal¬ 
ises as one of its own moments, the whole other side it has 
turned a deaf ear to, and considers “besides the point”. The 

Biography — and this traverses black and white subject — is 


nearly always up against the margin of the Story of H: the full 
history/high story of why and how jazz has the stuff in its 
bloodstream is yet to be written. (As always with this subject, 
as you soon find out: the first thing you learn is that the stuff 
always inaugurates a wait: and we must wait before this point 
delivers itself.) 

It is simply too simple to declare an economy/equation of 
addition in which: drugs = subtraction = something taken 


The name — there for who? - is already divided in 
itself, has two stories to disclose, is always already a song, 
therefore, beginning to sing itself or the shadow of its other. 
Slur upon the name. 

Let us not forget that her name will never be allowed to end, 
will forever end in another “why?", a fever of why’s. For who? 
For whose reason? In whose name this appropriation — of her 


Change of name in order to be heard. Putting one name out, 
putting one’s name into order, into an order dictated by 
hearing — by what’s “easy on the ear.” 

To be a name/to have a name: to have to be a name. The 
order the child obeys is simply its own name given a certain tone. 
But what might be the cost or penalty of having a name 
without being it; of having to be your name without even 
knowing its consequence? 

To be let in — in order. And so to put your name in order, to 
inscribe it along the dotted line of the laws and decrees of the 
city, of the day. In order to assume your rightful position in 
the night, in order to proclaim your darkness. She takes in her 
original name — and what a name! Elanora Fagin - for reasons 
of economy. A singsong name is picked, substituted, raised to 
be billed for our pleasure . . . 

To begin with she is Elanora Fagin — which cannot be sung, 
will not trip easily off the tongue, is not a readily immediate 
jazzily idiomatic name. Isn’t easy on the ear: the first thing 
heard. So she picks one - literally picks one up — borrows, 
improvises rather than simply ir 
second, first thing the eye alights uj 

“I don’t think I missed a 
made [. . .} eventually I borrowed her n; 

Elanora, was too damn long for anyone to say {. . .] My father 
had started calling me Bill because I was such a young 
tomboy. I didn’t mind that, but I wanted to be pretty, too, 
and have a pretty name. So I decided Billie was it and I made it 

Wholly holy day. The old name laid to rest. 

You need a name to hold on to. The name’s economy like 
the song — meander, beat of suspension, shortening. How the 
dead name becomes longed for . . . and prolonged for our 


pleasure. 

Interminably. 

Everything still remains, to be heard. 
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SISTAS with 


loud, serious or quick they rap, they will always be an 
afterthought. Despite the attempts that have been made, the 


ATTITUDE 
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women something to aspire to and men something to look at. 
It was not until MC Lyte emerged in 1986 and Queen Latifah 
in 1989, that female rap returned to something like its 
original centre: women that were plain but purposeful. 

Only women who have managed to go beyond their roles as 
just rappers have truly succeeded in this uphill battle of rap 
acceptance. By attracting the media with other attributes, 
they let their rap status be turned into fashionable accessories. 
Yo Yo, the West Coast female rapper with the splash of blond 
braids is not only pretty, she’s “dope.” She’s not afraid to 
flaunt her voluptuous figure and sexy manners. 

Christian Wilder, editor of rap magazine. The Source, raves, 
“She definitely has skills. Plus, she freestyles!” ’Freestyling’, 
which is the art of making up rhymes spontaneously is difficult 
to do well, because the rhymes must not only rhyme (‘flow’), 
but they must make sense. Few women rappers dare to do this 
on stage, while Yo Yo makes it an integral part of her show. 
The Source which calls itself 'The Magazine of Hip-Hop music, 
culture and politics’, is considered the most authentic voice of 
the male-dominated rap audience. From them, such a com- 

Because Yo Yo’s rhymes are distinctly female, despite her 
talents, her songs are often alien to male fans who are used to 
subject matters more relevant to their own experience. She 
raps about virginity, being in love, even flirting. Most of all 
she talks about women taking control of their lives. “We’ve 
been walking for a long time, we have to come persistent and 

In fact, the real reason that she has made an impact, is that 
as well as giving men something to look at, she speaks — in 
razor sharp feminist language — of birth control, sex, abuse, 
that rapping on its own cannot make or break a female rapper. 
Souljah, introduced to the world as the shrill voice in the 
background for Public Enemy, will be releasing her own solo 

way that few have dared. She insists that women “stomp into 
the 90’s.” Such messages have won her a strong female 
following, but they are not entirely what boosted her into the 
mainstream. When renowned fashion photographer Bruce 
Weber called her record label requesting to photograph her for 
In Fashion magazine, it became clear that Yo Yo had a saleable 
image, not just rap skills. And image, in the end, is what the 
wider world craves. 

Newcomer Sister Souljah is another, example 
album in February 1992. Musically, her album is evidently a 
perfunctory effort, but with Sister Souljah, music is not the 
point. It is her raw radicalism and her frightening prophecy 
(“Slavery’s Back In Effect”) that makes her an important 
figure. “Obviously she can’t rap, “says Wilder,” but she’s a 
true activist. She’s doing things. She’s truly into her pro-black 
shit.” Another Source editor, Rob Tewlow says, “Female 
rappers just can’t do anything, or say anything. They have to be 
something, they have to fit in certain little pre-determined 
categories.” 


In 1989, when Queen Latifah entered the rap world, her 
Afrocentric visual styling was much needed and easy to peg. 
Her full figure and stern persona made young blacks aware and 
proud of their own regality. This put a lot of responsibility on 
the shoulders of the then 19-year old Queen. Perceived as 
maternal, honorable and a useful role model, she was really 
just trying to put out “dope” records. Today she resists the 
burden of that responsibility. “I don’t like my maternal image. 
Just because I take a mature stance on certain things gives me 
that motherly look . . . but I’m 21, shit!” she told me. Her 
rap skills made men listen and respect her, but Wilder says her 
claim to fame was just being the ‘Queen,’ whatever that 
means. She’s just outspoken.” But now that she has started her 
own management company, giving other artists a chance, 
Queen Latifah embodies the very images she fights. She’s no 
longer just a rapper, because the “big” press clamour for her. 
Ironically, she really doesn’t have a particularly aggressive 
stance on Afrocentrism any more, but it is this above all that 
got her where she is. “My Afrocentric look wasn’t intended to 
be as popular as it became,” she says, ruefully. 

Even above the Queen sits MC Lyte, the true reigning 
champion of female rap. According to Wilder, she is “the most 
important female rapper. She’s hardcore. She comes to mind 
when you think of‘rappers’. You don’t compare her to female 
rapper, you compare her to guys.” MC Lyte showed and 
proved that women could rap, often better than men. 

In the mainstream press, Lyte has taken an equally strong 
stance on issues like drugs, AIDS and abortion, outrunning 
her peers in the consciousness department. “I like rap because I 
get to express my views to a lot of people.” she says, “I’m a hip 
hopper. I’m just talking about the things I believe.” 
Although, she’s exceptionally talented, MC Lyte has had a 
volatile career. Being a self-proclaimed “hip hopper” she came 
to the culture of rap, not just the music. Although she started 
as a 16 year-old, she was always truly “hardcore.” Without any 
makeup or particular style of dress, her harshly spoken words 
and androgynous appearance allowed men to forget that she 
was female, which forced them to listen. They wholeheartedly 
embraced her, many surprised to find that her strong voice was 
a girl’s. But only this year with the appearance of her newest 
album. Act Like You know (and a brand new feminine image), 
is she becoming the celebrity that she deserves to be. 

forefront ought to be a prime goal for women rappers. But 
within the bevy of female rappers in existence, the issue¬ 
conscious are not abundant. Unfortunately, the women discus¬ 
sed - who are getting some of what they want — have the 
double work of fighting to stay where they are and fighting to 
preserve their upright images. Most of the women who enter 
rap don’t see the overriding importance of such presentation 
details. With names like Overweight Pooch, BWP (Bytches 
With Problems) and HWA (Hoes Wit’ Attitude) it is hard for 
these acts to be taken seriously by anyone, and the short lived or 
continued on page 49 
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THE BLUES 

Brian Morton talks to Diamanda Galas 
about heart, soul and the plague. 

Portrait by Andrew Pothecary. 
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Diamanda Galas 


My Grave is Kept Clean” and “Judgement Day” is of a piece 
with everything she has ever done. But where does that voice 
come from? There’s a brief moment of serendipity when we 
realise we were at the same concert in Paris where Cathy 
Berberian, in a fantastic purple dress, sang the shit out of 
everything from Monteverdi to Berio. “I had a fight with her, 
kinda. She said she had influenced all the young singers. ‘I’ve 
probably influenced you, too’, so I told her she hadn’t.” 

Begs the question. I’d brought up Berberian’s name because 
she seemed to be in there, but so, too, were Piaf and Bessie and 
Mahalia and the Marianne Faithfull of “Sister Morphine”, in 
what had seemed to me a very specific compression of the 
darker side of the female vocal tradition; Billie Holiday, for 
instance, just wasn’t in there. “Well, that’s right. My brother 
had this big record collection, and he had lots of Esther 
Phillips and Carmen McRae, but hardly any Billie Holiday.” 

That’s clear from The Singer , every line injected into the 
dark space just below the heart. She sings of the final 
corruption of the human spirit with an honest confrontation 



and from a tradition that doesn’t parade its innocence. She 
sings like Lilith, a demonic healer rather than a sweet betrayer. * 


RAP from page 15 

non-existent careers of these particular artists is evidence that 
the core rap audience does judge a book by its cover. 

Female rappers who underestimate the power of image fall 
into a devastating trap. For women especially being too hard 
can be more damaging than being too soft. Unfortunately, 
many feel that they should try to be as “male” as possible to 
enter this very male game. 

Controversial group BWP did have a short moment in the 
spotlight with their underground single, “2 Minute Brother,” 
a song saying something most women were too afraid to: “Is 
this all you got? One minute and you go “Pop”?/You’se a big 
disgrace I ought to mush you all in your face/Telling me lies, 
you’re a real good lover/You’re a two minute brother.” 

But their second song, “We Want Your Money,” was the 
beginning of the end. Women striving to show their inde¬ 
pendence to the world did not want to be affiliated with this 
sentiment - and of course men rejected it immediately after 
being called "cheap stinkin’-ass niggers” in the introduction. 

The male stars of rap have now made the words “bitch” and 
“hoe” (which means ‘whore’) as common as “the” and “it.” 
Women complain about this, but intuitively know they won’t 
be taken seriously when some of them take the epiphets on 
themselves. BWP and HWA don’t seem to realize that they’re 
not getting even, they’re merely perpetuating stereotypes. 
Women in rap lack respect because some of them are sending 
mixed messages. Pepa of Salt ’N Pepa says of BWP and HWA, 

The contradictions proliferate. Female rap¬ 
pers insist on rapping about their maturity and common sense, 
and yet last year alone, four of them became mothers: Salt, 
Pepa, Monie Love and Nikki D. All out of wedlock, all under 


25 years of age. (Monie Love hi 


:e married.) Taking a 


typical feminist stance, Pepa says defensively, “I don’t depend 

mentally and financially. I don’t believe I have to be married 
to have a baby.” Nikki D, who looks more thoughtfully on her 
own accidental pregnancy, admits it’s “a little weird. It’s all 
happening at once. We [women] are not halfway where we 
should be [in rap] respect-wise. All having babies, and nobody 
is with the father. It doesn’t look good.” 

Sexism in rap is the same as racism in rap: both are 
microcosms of life. Women fight the same battles that whites 
do to be accepted and legitimate in rap. But white rap has 
found a way. When its emergence found resistance from the 
black audience, it simply redirected itself to white audiences. 
The white rappers who were once ostracized now grown to a 
point where major labels are simply spewing them out. Vanilla 
Ice paved the way for Gerardo, Marky Mark and Jesse Jaymes, 
Tairrie B and Icy Blu. 

Women in rap could learn a lot from white rappers. 
Without unity and a game plan, a minority group falls apart. 
Women must be something. They no longer have the liberty of 
rapping- just for rap’s sake; even male rappers are suitably 
scrutinized for their content-above-style ratios. At The Source 
Wilder insists “Hip Hop is a dialogue of males. Males talking 
to males.” At this point in time, female rap is merely an 
interruption in a boys-only conversation. Rap, which is 
presently male by its very nature, needs to be extensively 
redefined by women, if they are ever to be part of it. Women 
lack the history to ever truly become a vital part of rap as it 
exists. Women must re-group, redirect and make their own 
way to get what they want. Just like ar 
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the charts 

Every month, a collation of items from all over. We welcome your own playlists. 


20 Pre-Fern Girl Classics 


These, At One Time Recommended 
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Steve Traiider’s Takeaway Top Ten 


I. I^eep Fry King Curtis 

ft Potato Chips Slim Gaillard 
' 3. Chicken Skin Music Ry Cooder 

4. Beef Gary Clail 

5. Do Fries Go With That Shake? George Clinton 

6. Salt Peanuts Dizzy Gillespie 

7. Rubber Biscuit Chips 

8. We Are Frank Chickens The Frank Chickens 
55*. Crawfish Elvis Presley 

10. Orhfeftourbon, One Scotch, One Beer John Lee Hooke\ 
^ Served up byHqder Steve Trtnder, Christchurch, New Zealand 
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In this month ’ 


We review the pick of the 
planetary vibrations as they've 
turned up on disc, LP and cassette: 
from Jan Kaspersen to The Orb 
to Ginger Baker 
to Sarah Vaughan to . . 
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in conjunction with 

harmonia mundi u.k. 



present both of these great releases 
with many more diw titles available 



also recommended 
these four 1991 wire poll winners 



remembiances 



MEGASTORES 


GLASGOW argyle st & union st 
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THE WRITE PLACE 

The Write Place, The Wire, 
Units G&H, 115 Cleveland Street, 


and the great articles on Black Music, plus 

here) I couldn’t believe my eyes. Jad Fair 
playing in the UK! Why wasn’t Mark Sinker understand tl 


that one! Seeing that the new look The Wire 
and your clutch of new writers - Hopey 
Glass, Simon Reynolds - are moving in all 

why not a feature on the American avant 
garde underground, ie Arcane Device, Mne- 


i a but of unsound proportions, 
whole diversity of thought 

i, album etc? Whatei 
cherished, to hold 


a g to send a review copy of Leonard 
ou obviously don’t need to hear it to 


ivelope. 




analyse this essential art form into mechanic- 

be played with by t 
gratific 
s, Cardi 


mindgames of the cri 


espie at the Blue Note, nor Nina 
Ronnie Scott’s, nor even Clapton 
at Crystal Palace: the sound of Steve Hillage 

Oakengates Town Hall is stamped indelibly 
on my mind. Be-looned and patchoulied, the 

Now, surrounded by kids, pottering with 
percussion and occasionally wondering what 
the hell happened, I crave for information. 

tinuum. Peace, as the'young folk say. 

STEVE trinder, New Zealand. 


Candidly speaking - it’s a special bonus for all purchasers of our April i 


£ 


• CD with every copy 

• No increase in 

cover price - still £ 1.95 
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NEXT MONTH IN 


We promised you 
a CD and you’ll be 
getting it next 


archives of the 
Candid label - 
classic jazz in a 


IT ALL HAPPENS 

IN THE RHYTHM ISSUE - 

DON’T MISS IT - PLACE AN ORDER NOW! 
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‘Naim Attallah is a good 
interviewer. He is curious 
about other people; he is 
modest enough to let 
them say their piece 
without feeling the need 
to put his oar in; he is 
obviously a good listener. 
And he gathers some 
plums: Auberon Waugh 
talking about his mother, 
Nigel Dempster about his 
place in society and, 
most memorably, 

William Rees-Mogg 
about his childhood...’ 

Lynn Barber 
Independent on Sunday 


Q. 

QUARTET BOOKS 
£8.95 
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EARTHA 

Kin 

THINKING 

JAZZ 


Rolf Kuhn 


Joachim Kiihn 


Daniel Humair 


Jerry Bergonzi 
Jesper Lundgaard 


